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right, sincere, generous, and charitable ; an affectionate hus- 
band, an indulgent Parent, a devoted and sincere friend." 

By his marriage with Miss Polly Leach, a native of Holmes- 
burg, Pa., he left two sons and one daughter. Charles, who 
was promising, died young without issue ; Eichard Dobbs, 
member of Congress 1823, Governor of North Carolina 1835, 
since dead, leaving no issue ; Margaret, who married Judge 
John R. Donnel, who left four children, one of whom married 
Thomas N. Keere, of Baltimore. 

Two portraits of Governor Spaight are preserved, and now 
hang in the National Museum in Independence Hall. One 
in crayon by Sharpless ; the other by St. Memin. 



WILLIAM PATERSON, 

Delegate to the Continental Congress from New Jersey, 1780-81. 

by abraham messlee, d. d. 
(Centennial Collection.) 

"William Paterson, Governor of New Jersey from 1790 
until 1793, was the son of Eichard Paterson, an emigrant 
from the north of Ireland, who is supposed to have landed 
in Philadelphia in 1747. He went first to Trenton and re- 
mained there until the spring of 1749; but settled finally at 
Princeton in May, 1750; remaining there engaged in mercan- 
tile and manufacturing industries until 1779, when he re- 
moved to Earitan, where he died 1781. 

His eldest son William was, according to tradition, born at 
sea on the voyage to America. One authority seems to favor 
the idea that he was born before his parents emigrated to 
America in 1745 ; both favor the idea that he was not a 
native American. 

His early education was obtained in Princeton. He gradu- 
ated from Nassau Hall Sept. 27, 1763, and immediately com- 
menced the study of law in the oflice of Richard Stockton, 
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and was admitted to the Bar in 1764, and to practise as an 
attorney-at-law in the Supreme Court at Burlington at the 
February term 1769. He removed soon after this occurrence 
to New Bromley, afterwards known as " Stilwell's Milk," 
one-half mile from Whitehaven, Hunterdon County. How 
long he remained there is not determined. He seems to have 
been often in Princeton, and participated to some extent in 
his father's business. His practice did not yield him much ; 
and, it is said, he almost resolved to abandon the profession. 

When the Revolution opened, he at once took an active 
part in public affairs, and advocated the patriotic cause. Ac- 
cordingly in 1775 he was chosen one of the Delegates to the 
Provincial Congress of New Jersey. His associates were 
Eendrick Fisher, Jonathan D. Sergeant, and Frederick Fre- 
linghuysen. This delegation was highly honored in this 
Congress, Kendrick Fisher was chosen President, Jonathan 
D. Sergeant Secretary, and William Paterson and Frederick 
Frelinghuysen Assistant Secretaries. When Mr. Sergeant was 
appointed Treasurer of the Province, William Paterson sue. 
ceeded to the office of Secretary. In this office he continued 
until the formation of the State Constitution. This instru- 
ment of Government was adopted by the Assembly on the 
2d of July, 1776, and continued to be the law of the State 
for nearly seventy years ; Mr. Paterson declined, however, to 
vote for its adoption on account of the imperfections which 
he believed to exist in it, and the short time given to its 
consideration — an opinion which he never changed, and at 
the close of the century published a series of papers urging 
strongly its revision, or the formation of an entirely new in- 
strument; affirming that the Constitution of 1776 was in- 
tended by its framers as only a temporary expedient. 

Upon the organization of the State Government Wm. 
Paterson was appointed Attorney-General. He had been 
already elected as a member of the Legislative Council and 
commander of a regiment of infantry. He accepted the 
attorney-generalship, and had a principal share in the estab- 
lishment of the State criminal courts. He found the office 
laborious and unpleasant, as it obliged him to travel through 
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the whole State, mostly on horseback; but the notes of his 
business remaining, show that he persevered nobly, attending 
the courts of every county in the State. He held office until 
the close of the war, and the acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendence of the United Colonies in 1783, when he resigned 
his office, and returned to the practice of the law. On the 
13th of April, 1779, he purchased an estate, sold as confis- 
cated property, on the north side of Raritan, consisting of 
more than 400 acres of excellent land, and opened an office 
for the practice of his profession. 

In 1779, while residing at Raritan, he contracted marriage 
with Miss Cornelia Bell, of Perth Amboy. It was soon 
ended by her death Nov. 15, 1783, in the 28th year of her 
age. She left only two children : a daughter, Cornelia, who 
became the wife of General Stephen Van Rensellaer, the Pa- 
troon of Albany, and a son, William Bell Paterson, of Perth 
Amboy. Two years afterwards he again married Euphemia 
White, daughter of Col. Anthony White, of New Brunswick, 
who survived him for 26 years. 

While he was living on his farm on the Raritan, he had 
in his office as students of law Aaron Burr, Gen. Morton of 
New York, Gov. Troup of Georgia, Churchill C. Houston, 
and Gen. Frederick Frelinghuysen, and at New Brunswick 
Chief-Justice Kirkpatrick. In the year 1783 he is said to 
have resigned his office of Attorney-General, and removed 
to New Brunswick. 

When the Convention of 1787 which formed /the Consti- 
tution met in Philadelphia, Wm. Paterson with Governor 
Livingston, Chief-Justice David Brearly, and Jonathan Day- 
toiuappeared as delegates from New Jersey. Abraham Clark 
and C. C. Houston, co-delegates, were prevented from being 
present. Seldom, if ever, has a wiser and more judicious 
assembly of men been convened for as great a purpose. 
George Washington was unanimously chosen as President. 
Two prominent plans of government claimed the attention 
of the members. One by Edmond Randolph, of Virginia, 
looking to a National Government and receiving the favor 
of the larger States. The other by Wm. Paterson, contem- 
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plating the preservation of the State Sovereignties, but giving 
sufficient power to the General Government to enable it to 
provide for the common defence and general welfare, and 
favored by the smaller. After a full discussion the question 
of representation was submitted to a Committee of one from 
each State. In this Committee Mr. Paterson represented 
New Jersey, and by his influence and argument was a prin- 
cipal instrument in preserving the State Sovereignties. He 
asserted that thirteen independent sovereignties never could 
form one nation, and that New Jersey would not have sent 
delegates to any assembly that would destroy the equality or 
rights of the States. Thus Mr. Paterson is entitled to the 
praise of having secured a government at once efficient in its 
sovereignty and popular in its separate State rights, and the 
Constitution framed on this idea finally received the signa- 
tures of 38 out of the 55 delegates — New Jersey was unani- 
mous. 

When the Government went into effect ¥m. Paterson 
and Jonathan Elmer were chosen to the United States Senate 
from New Jersey, the former taking his seat March 19, 1789. 
He was chosen one of the tellers of the votes for President and 
Vice-President, and Chairman of a Committee to prepare the 
certificates of election. While in the United States Senate 
he always occupied a prominent position, and as Chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary had a large influence in 
giving efficiency to the Federal Courts. 

Upon the death of Governor Wm. Livingston in 1790, 
Wm. Paterson was chosen by the Legislature as his successor, 
and became the second Governor of the State after its inde- 
pendence. 

In 1792 a law was passed authorizing Mr. Paterson to 
collect and reduce into proper form all the statutes of Eng- 
land which before the Revolution were in force in the State 
of New Jersey, together with all the public Acts before and 
subsequent to the Revolution which remained in force ; he 
completed this work after long delay, and published it under 
the title of "Laws of the State of New Jersey, revised and 
published under the Authority of the Legislature by Wm. 
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Paterson." A competent authority says of this work, that 
" it contained a system of law more perfect than that of any 
other State, and has continued to the present time to deserve 
the highest praise." 

In March, 1793, Wm. Paterson was nominated by Presi- 
dent "Washington as a Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and continued in this office until his death. 

The opinions delivered by Paterson are said fully to sustain 
his reputation as an able jurist. He was known as " a small 
man, but every inch a judge." His last appearance in Court 
was in New York, April, 1806, on the trial of indictments 
against Samuel G. Ogden and William S. Smith for the vio- 
lation of our neutrality laws, by aiding Miranda in his ex- 
pedition against South America. His opinion affirmed that 
the facts alleged, if proved, would be no justification of the 
acts charged. The trial ended after he had left the Bench, 
in the acquittal of both the defendants. 

His health declined rapidly, and on the 9th of September, 
1806, he died at the Manor House in Albany, the home of 
his daughter, and his remains were interred in the family 
vault. Judge Paterson was tendered the office of Secretary 
of State, by President "Washington on the retirement of Jef- 
ferson, and afterward that of Attorney-General. 

Judge Paterson was not a professor of Christianity, but in 
his last hours the sacrament of the Lord's Supper was ad- 
ministered to him, and he expressed regret that he had not, 
during his life placed himself decidedly on the side of Chris- 
tianity, in which he had been uniformly a sincere believer. 

On the monument erected to his memory, in the cemetery 
adjoining the Presbyterian Church in the city of New Bruns- 
wick, is found the following inscription:— 
"William Paterson 
died 
In Albany, New York, 
September 1806, 
in the 62 year of his age, 
and was buried in the Manor Honse Vanlt. 

Benewed June, 1864. 
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The other sides have the following : — 

Catharine Bell, 

Wife of William Paterson, 

died 

November 15, 1783, 

in the 28 year of her age. 

She lies buried beneath this marble. 

Euphemia White, 

relict of 

William Paterson, 

died 

January 29, 1822, 

in the 86 year of her age. 

She lies beneath this marble. 

William Bell Paterson 

died Perth Amboy 

April 30, 1833, 

in the 56 year of his age. 

Buried in the Cemetery of St. Peter's Church. 

Cornelia Paterson, 

wife of 

Stephen Van Bensellaer, 

died in New York, Aug. 18, 1844, 

in the 62 year of her age, 

and was buried in the Manor House Vault, 

Albany. 



